Travels in Two Democracies
thing had never been imagined. I inquired of a literary man in
Leningrad who knew a good deal about a good many other
things, what there was between Leningrad and Moscow, and
why people never made the journey by day. He replied that he
did not know. "It has never occurred to me," he said, "to wonder
who the people are who live between Leningrad and Moscow.
I don't know who they are or what they do."
This seemed to me a singular point of view, but when I
asked other people about it, I couldn't find anyone else who
knew either. Everybody took it for granted. At last, I came
upon the explanation in my antiquated Russian grammar. "From
St. Petersburg to Moscow," says the grammar in one of its
exercises, "the locomotive runs for a distance of 400 miles, almost
as the crow flies, turning neither to the right hand nor to the
left. For fifteen hours the passenger in the express train looks
out on forest and morass, and rarely catches sight of human
habitation. Only once he perceives in the distance what may be
called a town; it is Tver, which has been thus favored simply
because it happened to be near the straight line. And why was
the railway constructed in this extraordinary fashion? For the
best of all reasons, because the Tsar so ordered it. When the
preliminary survey was being made, Nicholas learned that the
officers intrusted with the task (and the Minister of Ways and
Roads in the number) were being influenced more by personal
than by technical considerations, and he determined to cut the
Gordian knot in true imperial style. When the Minister laid
before him the map with the intention of explaining the pro-
posed route, he took a ruler, drew a straight line from the one
terminus to the other, and remarked in a tone that precluded all
discussion, 'You will construct the line so.' And the line was so
constructed/5
Therefore, there is no place which is important to stop atj
therefore, the trip is always made at night.
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